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“A Positive Program for Peace” 
[We print below the full text of the statement bearing the above caption which was approved by the 
Federal Council’s Executive Committee on April 26 and was presented to the President of the United 
States on April 30.] 


“The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, through its Executive Committee meeting in 
special session, addresses itself to the present international 
crisis. Powerful forces have pushed mankind to the brink 
of an awful abyss. The first and urgent task is to check 
those forces. Therefore, we do not deal here with the 
long-range task of building peace,* but with a short- 
range task of averting war without yielding sound demo- 
cratic principles. We call upon our people immediately 
to change the present prevailing mood which makes for 
war. This will not remove the basic causes of the present 
tension, but it will provide an increased margin of safety. 
{Ilere we omit seven listed points because they are re- 
peated below with comment. ] 


“Our people should not tolerate any coitplacency about 
war, War would engulf all in misery and ¢ vould bring 
other consequences quite the opposite of our intcitions. 


“Some have come to look upon ‘a preventive war’ as an 
acceptable means of settling the present international 
conflict. Such a state of mind we unqualifiedly condemn. 

“The last war ended with the dropping of two bombs 
which alone killed over 100,000 persons and shattered the 
lives of many more. New war would plunge the world 
into utter misery. Whatever the military result, there 
would be an intensification of the misery which makes 
men willing to exchange freedom for dictatorship. Cir- 
cumstances may at times make forcible resistance a lesser 
evil than surrender, but no man should be deluded into 
thinking that new war will achieve the ends for which he 
would profess to be fighting. 


II, 


“Our people should combat a mood of hysteria ov blind 

hatred. 

“There is always danger that in the face of alarming 
events hatred or fear will arouse mass emotion and drive 
people into doing foolhardy things. A free society can sur- 
vive only as its members have the self-control and self-re- 
straint to protect themselves against that mood. So, our 
citizens who believe in their free society and want to pre- 


*See, in this connection, our Statement on Soviet-lmerican 
Relations of October, 1946, the principles of which we reaffirm. 


serve it must exercise sober self-control and exert them- 
selves to stop others who would spread hysteria, whether 
for attack or for surrender. Some officials may think that 
even necessary legislation can be obtained only by frighten- 
ing the American people. Others may feel that they are pe- 
culiarly qualified to exercise political leadership and that 
they can best ride into power on a wave of emotion. 
Those who influence public opinion may feel that sensa- 
tionalism is needed to arouse and alert the American peo- 
ple. Those who do such things are following the doctrine 
that it is possible to get good by doing evil. The fact is 
that panic started for one purpose seldom stops until it 
has overshot the chosen mark. 

‘There are features of Soviet conduct, and indeed fea- 
tures of our own national conduct, which are evil and 
which we should hate. But hatred of evil is very differ- 
ent from the hatred of people as a group. Those who 
stand on the brink of disaster cannot safely indulge in 
emotions which make them unstable and unreasoning. 


Ill. 


“Our people should reject fatalism about war. War is 
not inevitable. If it should come, it would be because 
of conditions that men could have changed. 


“There is no irresistible tide that is carrying men to 
destruction. ‘The evil forces at work are man-made and 
they can be man-changed. We do not believe that any 
government, whether our own or the Soviet, now wants 
war or is committed to war. Soviet leaders do have a 
global program which, if carried out in the intolerant and 
coercive manner of the past two years, is likely to lead to 
war. However, it can be dealt with by counter-measures 
of peace. It seems that the Soviet program will be ag- 
gressively pushed to a danger point especially where the 
following conditions prevail: first, where economies are 
weak ; second, where the working people can be made to 
believe that proletarian dictatorship offers their best hope 
of increased welfare; and third, where man can be terror- 
ized. To quote from Stalin, Soviet communism strikes 
when and where the forces opposed have ‘exposed their 
practical bankruptcy.’ Where that condition is not 
found, aggressive Soviet action is suspended. The way 
to prevent war, therefore, is to change the conditions 
which tempt men to reckless and dangerous activities. 
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IV. 
“Our people should not rely primarily on military strat- 
egy to meet Communist aggression. Such reliance is 
more apt to bring war than prevent it. There should be 
greater concentration on positive programs of an eco- 
nomic, social, political and moral character. 


“In times of international crisis men tend to look to 
military measures as a means of salvation. That is hap- 
pening in America now. Nearly a year ago Secretary 
Marshall put forward the statesmanlike idea of the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Plan. In many respects, however, our 
recent international policy seems to have been much 
dominated by military thinking. Such domination in- 
creases the risk of war. 

“In present conditions of international anarchy, where 
international law and international police power are lack- 
ing, national military strength is necessary, while we 
continually strive for the multilateral reduction and con- 
trol of armaments through the United Nations. But the 
main defenses of what we treasure are to be found in non- 
military measures which will change the conditions favor- 
ing the spread of despotism. To provide those defenses 
is not the task for military advisers. Therefore, the 
American people, in conformity with the principle of 
democratic government, should not permit policy making 
to pass predominantly into the hands of those who think 
primarily in military terms, as seems to be the case today. 
Our people and government should not feel satisfied with 
merely military measures but should diligently develop 
and carry through programs of an economic, social, po- 
litical and moral character. Thus, the real security of 
the United States and of the world may be safeguarded, 
and war may be averted. 


V. 


“Our people should press for positive programs which 

have immediate possibilities for peace and justice. They 

could, for example, quickly move toward: 

“a. Greater economic well-being throughout the world 

“b, Greater emphasis on increasing social welfare 

c. Greater observance of human rights, to check ter- 
rorism 

“d. Greater use of processes of international conversa- 

tion and negotiation. 

“We believe that the positive programs which we here 
propose by way of illustration flow directly from our 
Christian faith and its requirements for relations of mu- 
tual helpfulness and goodwill among men. In urging at 
this time economic assistance to those in need, increased 
opportunity for human welfare, and greater observance 
of the rights and freedoms which are claimed by virtue 
of man’s dignity in God's sight, we are setting forth tasks 
which should at all times command the support of our 
Christian people. We are convinced that both the in- 
herent right of these steps and their direct bearing upon 
the present international crisis will commend them to all 
men of good will. 

“Primary responsibility for the technical aspects of 
programs, rests, of course, upon government and _politi- 
cal leadership. Nevertheless, our present appeal to our 
people to press for economic, social, political and meral 
programs for peace would not be convincing unless we 
could point to genuine possibilities of this character. 

“a. One of the conditions which tempt Soviet leader- 
ship to aggressive action is the prevalence of economic 
distress. The Foreign Assistance Act just passed by 
Congress can serve greatly to change these conditions in 


Europe and also to some extent in China. The European 
Recovery Plan, which that Act incorporates, shows the 
immense possibilities which reside in non-military re- 
sourcefulness and action. The constructive objectives of 
this Plan have been strongly backed by our churches. It 
has now been enacted into law, and action under it is be- 
ginning. Such action ought to do more than provide tem- 
porary relief. It should, and can, work to change eco- 
nomic conditions into those needed for a great revival of 
hope and creative effort. 

“b, Another condition which tempts Soviet leaders to 
aggressive action is the possibility of making men believe 
that the Communist parties are today the only ardent ad- 
vocates of increased social welfare. These parties attract 
and organize people already resentful because they feel 
that their present leadership and institutions perpetuate 
economic and racial injustices from which they suffer. 
The conditions which create that feeling can be, and 
should be, changed. 

“There was a time when the Western democracies were 
supreme in prestige because of their dynamic pursuit of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity; their great experiments 
in political freedom; and their industrial revolution, 
which added unimagined productivity to human effort. 
Today, because Soviet communism attacks freedom, we 
are drawn into defense of the status quo. We ought 
rather to preach and practice the unique capacity of a free 
society to effect changes peacefully. We ought to develop 
and make known constructive programs which will again 
capture the imagination and enlist the support of those 
who are unsatisfied, of those who feel themselves ex- 
ploited, and of those who want to make dreams come true. 

“c. Still another of the conditions which tempt Soviet 
leadership to aggressive action is the possibility of fright- 
ening people from working against Soviet penetration. 
Today, even within the free societies of western Europe, 
many feel that they cannot, without great future risk of 
reprisal, express the dictates of their reason and con- 
science. That situation violates the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter which call for respect of human 
rights and require the nations to take joint and separate 
action in cooperation with the United Nations to secure 
the observance of those rights. Three years have gone 
by without any international commitment to that task. It 
is imperative that the United States take the lead, with 
those nations which are agreed on what human freedom 
means, to secure prompt adoption of a covenant of hu- 
man rights, within the framework of the United Nations. 
If our nation should quickly assume dynamic leadership 
of a movement to define and protect human rights, even 
if only within the existing free societies, that action would 
do much to reassure peoples now frightened and to check 
the further spread of terrorism. 

“d. The avenues of diplomatic conversation between 
the Soviet Union and the United States should be kept 
open and used. There should be the fullest possible ex- 
change of information and of views on the assumption 
that all nations want peace, not war. 

“An appearance of broken official relations is psycho- 
logically bad for peace. It increases the risk that gov- 
ernments act on misinformation and make miscalculations 
which lead to perilous incidents. Also, it may be that 
some of the conflicts of national interest and issues of 
power can be dealt with by isolating them from irrecon- 
cilable conflicts of basic convictions. 

“We do not presume to judge the technical problems 
of when, and where, and with whom conversations should 
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be held or negotiations conducted, but we suggest that 
there are in the field unused possibilities which ought to be 
explored. If trustworthy agreements could be arrived at 
between the Soviet Union and the United States, even on 
minor matters, the present world-wide sense of tension 
might be eased and the way made easier to preserve peace. 
The mood of the American people should be such as to 
encourage the Administration to utilize the possibilities 
of conversation and negotiation. Likewise, avenues of 
religious, cultural, scientific and educational exchange 
should be kept open and developed as far as possible. 

“It may be objected that the possibilities we have sug- 
gested do not meet our test of immediacy. We do not 
believe that such an objection is sound. Programs them- 
selves have consequences even before they are fully real- 
ized. The European Recovery Plan is a good illustration. 
The idea had profound influence when it was first put 
forward by Secretary Marshall and quickly endorsed on 
a bipartisan basis. That occurrence changed the aspect 
of affairs in Europe more than nine months before the 
plan itself took legal shape. It is possible to get immedi- 
ate results, which will decrease the threat of war, through 
economic, social, political and moral proposals which are 
well thought out and which it seems our nation is re- 
solved to carry through. 


VI. 
“Our people ought, each one of them, to contribute to 
a change of mood so as to increase the chance of avert- 
ing war without compromise of basic convictions. 


“This is a time for prayer. Also it is a time for action. 
Men of goodwill must promptly lay hold of the means at 
hand to increase the margin of safety against war. This 
is a task in which every one can play a constructive part. 
“1. Do not tolerate any complacency about war. 

“Some of us may ourselves be complacent about war. 
If not, each of us knows some who are. So each one can 
do something to reduce the sum total of that complacency. 
“2. Combat a mood of hysteria or blind hatred. 

“Each of us is aware of focal points of war hysteria 
and blind hatred. We know who are some of the indi- 
viduals, groups, and publications that are spreading that 
mood. Each, by writing to political leaders or editors, 
can do something to stop the development of unreasoning 
mob emotion. 

“3. Reject fatalism about war. 

“Each of us knows some who think that war is inevi- 
table and that it is better to get it over quickly so as to 
relieve the strain of waiting and to anticipate the Soviet 
development of atomic power. Each can do something to 
change that mood of fatalism and impatience. 

“4. Oppose primary reliance on military strategy to meet 
Communist aggression, 

“Each of us has, or can have, influence with leaders in 
Congress or in the Administration or in political parties 
and can urge that they do not concentrate on military 
measures as though these alone would assure peace, but 
concern themselves also with economic, social, political 
and moral counter-measures against the threat of war. 
“5. Press for positive programs which have immediate 

possibilities for peace and justice. 

“Each of us can use our voice and our vote in behalf 
of constructive measures by our government to increase 
the margin of safety from war, such as programs for re- 
covery, for increased social welfare, for a covenant on 
human rights, and for continuing diplomatic conversation 
with the Soviet Union. 
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“We belong to a free society. We cherish for our- 
selves and for others freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, freedom of press, freedom of assembly, freedom 
of petition, and freedom to vote. It is such freedoms 
which are threatened and which we want more fully to 
achieve and to preserve. Most of us would fight rather 
than surrender them, even though they might well be lost 
by fighting. These freedoms can, we are confident, be 
preserved if they are now used in ways to avert the im- 
mediate danger of war. Ina free society every citizen has 
a duty of action. 


Vil. 


“Our churches ought to testify with renewed vigor to 
God's righteous love for all men and the reality of the 
Christian, world fellowship. 


“Christians have their own divine commission to pro- 
claim the kingdom of God and His righteousness at home 
and abroad. God is a God of judgment as well as of 
mercy. In His sight all nations, including our own, and 
all men, including ourselves, have left undone those things 
which they ought to have done and done those things 
which they ought not to have done. We are called to 
recognize the just condemnation of His judgment but if 
we turn to Him in repentance and faith we shall avail 
ourselves of His mercy. We are called to be steadfast 
in prayer for all the peoples of the world that they may 
learn the things that belong to their peace; for our nation 
and our government, that they may become willing to 
serve the purposes of God. 

“Our churches are part of a world-wide community of 
Christians. They have come into being as a universal 
fellowship in our own time through the work of the mis- 
sionary movement and through the new discovery of the 
unity in Christ that binds Christians of many communions. 
Let us always remember the great company of fellow 
Christians in Russia with whom we share a common faith 
that should transcend all the differences that make for 
conflict. Already in many places Christ has broken down 
the middle wall of partition in His Church, even where 
Christians have been divided by the enmities of war. We 
find our ultimate hope for peace in the faith that God, 
through Christ, is seeking to draw all men to Himself and 
into fellowship with one another.” 


Conference With the Russians? 


Many times in recent weeks it has been responsibly al- 
leged that overtures had been made by Moscow toward a 
top-level conference with our government looking toward 
a resolution of the growing conflict. The United States 
News and World Report on March 5 gave a fairly cir- 
cumstantial account of such an overture. It was denied 
by the State Department. Nevertheless, on April 2 that 
paper stated positively that an approach had been made 
which was rebuffed at Washington. 

On May 1 a letter calling for an immediate conference 
appeared in the New York Times, signed by Max Lerner, 
Mortimer Hays, Alvin Johnson and Beryl Harold Levy. 
The writers propose the appointment of a commission 
“which will have the wide respect and support of the 
country because of the stature of its personnel, which 
should be beyond immediate political involvements.” A 
commission is suggested because in this election year the 
Administration itself would be handicapped in starting 
negotiations that would hold promise of public confidence 
and of continuity. The writers support their proposal 
with vigorous argument: “To postpone any longer full, 
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frank and direct discussion of the issues is surely inde- 
fensible. To discuss them with firmness and yet with a 
desire to reach an honorable basis of understanding is the 
need of the hour. It is reported that Stalin has already 
put out feelers in this direction. The reputed intransi- 
gence of the Soviet Union should at least be tested in this 
way. Mere exploration of the areas of disagreement 
would itself serve a useful purpose. Precise fact-finding 
would reduce the general antagonism to concrete problems. 

“Some of the problems may lend themselves to settle- 
ment by negotiation, others by mediation through the 
United Nations or otherwise, others may even be subject 
to disposition by an international arbitration tribunal. 
Perhaps an over-all formula can be reached.” 

On May 2 the press carried a report of a statement by 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam made to the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church in session at Boston, Mass., 
in which he, too, called for a top-level conference with 
the Soviet Union. Bishop Oxnam commended heartily 
the Federal Council’s program (the text of which is given 
above) and said that “we should go one step further and 
invite Stalin to sit at the conference table to work out 
some understanding that will avert war.” The peoples 
of Europe, he said, know what America is against, but 
not what it is for. They witnessed our triumph and “un- 
derstand our democratic pronouncements.” 

“But these people,” he continued, “are at a complete 
loss to understand policies that back reactionary régimes, 
that support leaders who have lost the confidence of the 
people; .. 

“What we are for becomes more important than what 
we are against, because it is the practice of democracy 
and the creation, under freedom, of justice and of brother- 
hood that will eradicate communism. An attack upon 
communism, unaccompanied by a democratic program, is 
not likely to be successful.” 


Opinion Polls on Religious Attitudes 


The National Opinion Research Center in its publica- 
tion Opinion News for April 15 summarizes the results 
of polls taken in eleven countries on belief in God and in 
life after death. Although questions designed to elicit 
such specific beliefs yield results that have to be inter- 
preted with great caution, and although they leave many 
religious attitudes unexplored, the results are in some 
measure revealing as to the intellectual climate in which 
religious work is carried on. Also, however the statistics 
may be appraised in a given country, a comparison of re- 
sults in different countries has obvious significance. We 


reproduce here, by permission, the major part of the 
Opinion News report: 


Belief in God 


Belief in God is still strong in the modern world of 
confusion and doubt. In recent surveys conducted by 
the American Institute of Public Opinion and its over- 
seas affiliates, large majorities in every country ex- 
pressed personal faith in the existence of God. There 
were, however, variations. In the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere—Brazil, Canada, and the United 
States—and in Australia only 6 per cent or less doubted 
or denied the existence of God. In the Scandinavian 
countries—Norway, Sweden, and Denmark—and in 
Finland and Holland, unbelievers ranged from 16 per 
cent to 20 per cent. Belief in God was lowest in 


France, where a third of the population did not affirm 
His existence. The International Association of Public 
Opinion (Gallup) Institutes asked: 


“Do you, personally, believe in God?” 


Don't 
Yes No Know 
95 2 3 
United States 94 


In Great Britain a somewhat different question was 
asked : 
“Which of these statements conies closest to your belief?” 
“A. There is a personal God.......... 45% 
“B. There is some sort of spirit or vital force which 
“C. Iam not sure there is any sort of God or life force” 16 


“100% 


In France, at least, religious belief or disbelief is closely 
related to political ideologies. Less than a fifth of 
the Communists accepted the existence of God, while 
half the Socialists expressed belief. Members of 
French parties of the Right, on the other hand, were 
overwhelmingly believers. French opinion according 
to political party affiliation : 


Believe Do Not Don't 


inGod Believe Know 
Upon: Of 62 18 20 
R.P.F. (Gaullists) ..... 88 5 7 
92 5 3 


Skepticism about the existence of God is more charac- 
teristic of younger people. In Denmark, for example, 
about one in four of those under 35 did not believe in 
God, but among people over 50 years of age, only one 
in 12 doubted or denied God’s existence. Differences 
between younger and older people in the United States 
were not as extreme as this, but were in the same di- 
rection. 


Urbanization appears to be another factor in decreasing 
religious conviction. In the city of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, disbelievers were four times as frequent as in 
the rural Danish countryside. 


Life after Death 


Belief in life after death, as shown by this survey is 
lower in each country than is belief in God. In two 
countries, Sweden and Great Britain, the majority did 
not accept this belief. In all of the other countries sur- 
veyed, majority opinion accepted the existence of life 
after death, although only in Canada and Brazil was 
the idea accepted by as much as three-quarters of the 
population. ... 


The British results indicated that women, people over 
50 years of age, those of middle and upper economic 
status, and Catholics and Non-Conformists were most 
likely to accept the idea of life after death. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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